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CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN LABOR FORCE 


The most recent census data (based 
on censuses taken between 1960 and 
1963) from Latin America indicate 
that the economically active popula- 
tion as a proportion of both the 
total population and the population 
of working age has declined since the 
last census, 1/ Statistical and other 
official data indicate a number of 
explanations for this phenomenon: 
(a) A decline in the average age of 
the population, (b) an increase in 
the percentage of school attendance, 
(c) a change in economic conditions, 
and (d) a change in census method- 
ology. 

At the same time, the distribution 
of the labor force has also undergone 
a modification. In general, the pro- 
portion of the work force in agricul- 
ture has declined, while the propor- 
tions in construction, transporta- 
tion and communications, and services 
have increased. In some countries, 
manufacturing has also declined. For 
the most part; the proportion of wage 





Editor's Note.--The preparation 
of a special section on Latin Amer- 
ica has been made possible by the 
recent availability of the results 
of censuses taken in the early 
1960's, The analysis was prepared 
by Anna-Stina Ericson, Chief of the 
Division's Latin American Section, 
and Elizabeth K. Kirkpatrick, So- 
cial Science Research Analyst. Ar- 
ticles on the education of youth 
and the extent of payment of fringe 
benefits will appear in the April 





and salary workers has risen in re- 
lation to other worker classifica- 
tions. The pattern of change in the 
relative percentage of women in the 
labor force is less clear. 


Economically Active Population 


The census data for the Latin Amer- 
ican countries show a higher propor- 
tion of young people in the total 
population in the most recent census 
years than in the earlier years. Im- 
provements in sanitation, disease 
control, and infant care, with an 
accompanying decrease in death rates 
(especially the infant mortality 
rate), have combined to give Latin 
America one of the highest rates of 
population growth in the world. The 
average age of the population in most 
of the countries in the 1960's was 


roughly 1 year younger than in the 
preceding census year, falling usu- 
ally from an average age of 17-19 











issue of LDA. 





1/ The last previous censuses were 
as follows: 1947--Argentina; 1952-- 
Chile; 1951l--Colombia; 1940--Peru; 
and 1950--Costa Rica, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuela. 
Provisional results from Paraguay's 
1962 census are included in some of 
the comparisions. Bolivia, which has 
not had a census since 1950, is also 
in some of the tables because of es- 
timates available from the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America, Cuba and Uruguay are not 
covered by this article because of 
the lack of data for these countries. 
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years to 16-18 years. However, the 
l-year declines in Costa Rica and 
Chile lowered the average age to 15- 
16 years and 20 years, respectively. 
The reduction of the average age in 
Nicaragua to 15-16 years represented 
a decline of 2 years. In Argentina, 
the average agein both recent census 
years was 24 to 25. By comparison, 
the average age of the population in 
more economically advanced countries 
is considerably older; for example, 
the U.S. average was between 29 and 
30 in both the 1950 and 1960 censuses. 

The decline in the proportion of the 
population considered economically 
active was not only the result of a 
younger population but also of a 
marked decrease in the proportion of 
young people in the labor force. Al- 
though a number of factors were re- 
sponsibleforthis decline, the surge 


in secondary school enrollment was 
probably the most important. Argen- 
tina has not experienced the high 
rate of increase in primary and sec- 
ondary school enrollment typical of 
other Latin American countries, chief - 
ly because its enrollment has been 
consistently higher than in most of 
the countries. However, secondary 
school enrollment in Argentina since 
1955 has increased at over three 
times the rate of its primary school 
enrollment, indicating among other 
reasons a greater general awareness 
of the importance of continuing edu- 
cation. Excluding Haiti, which expe- 
rienced a 9-percent increase in pri- 
mary school enrollment from 1955 to 
1961-62, and Argentina, the increases 
in primary school enrollment ranged 
from3l percent in Panama to 111 per- 
cent in Venezuela. Secondary school 


Percent Increases in Total and Economically Active Population and in 
School Enrollment in Selected Latin American Countries 














Population increase between School enrollment increase 
two most recent census dates between 1955 and 1961-62 
Country Economically 
Total active Primary Secondary 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Argentina........ ye Pf 17.9 11.7 38.9 
Sand teneéon en 24.3 9.3 36.2 40.6 
Colombia........ ‘ 35.3 38.6 45.0 110.7 
Costa Rica....... 66.4 47.1 46.6 91.7 
Ecuador. ....ceece 41.0 23.2 38.9 100.4 
El Salvador...... 35.3 23.6 64.5 99.9 
Pe bee een 38.8 33.7 8.9 44.0 
BORGUtAS + cc sscccs 37.6 oe 85.8 69.4 
es 35.4 35.8 62.5 45.4 
Nicaragua........ 45.3 44.5 48.4 100.7 
Ee ee 33.8 27.2 30.6 68.1 
POR she ta caweseas 59.6 26.3 37.9 76.7 
Venezuela........ 49.4 41.3 110.5 245.0 














Source: 


Columns (1) and (2) are derived from table A appearing on p.13 





of this issue; columns (3) and (4) are derived from América en Cifras, 1963, 
Vol, V--Situaci6én Cultural, tables 501-35 and 501-57 (Washington, D.C., Pan 
American Union, Office of Statistics and Institute of Inter-American Statis- 





tics, 1964). 
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enrollment increases for these same 
countries ranged from 41 percent in 
Chile to 100 percent in Ecuador, El 
Salvador, and Nicaragua and to 245 
percent in Venezuela. 

Economic, as well as demographic, 
influences were of additional impor- 
tance in the reduction of the propor- 
tion of the population classed as 
economically active. In many coun- 
tries of Latin America, the 1950's 
were not particularly auspicious ec- 
onomically. Exports of food and pri- 
mary products, the mainstays of most 
of the countries, followed a declin- 
ing trend, while the production of 
agricultural and mineral products 
showed a gradually rising trend; sev- 
eral countries experienced extreme 
inflation; and political transitions, 
in a number of countries, made nec- 
essary economic adjustments. Conse- 
quently, the economies of many of the 
Latin American countries were unable 
to create jobs rapidly enough to ab- 
sorb the increased number of those 
of working age. This problem has 
been especially acute in urban areas 
to which growing numbers of agricul- 
tural workers have been attracted in 
search of jobs and better health 
care, housing, and schooling. AS a 
result of the slow rate of growth of 
job-creating industries and the low 
level of skills brought to the labor 
market by rural workers, many job- 
seekers entered the ranks of the un- 


‘employed or the growing pool of under- 


employed. In many instances, workers 
were so discouraged by the lack of 
job opportunities that they ceased 
to look for jobs and thus were no 
longer counted in the labor force. 
The decline in the proportion of the 





2/ The estimates for Haiti mst be 
considered in the light of the fact 
that almost 90 percent of the labor 
force is in agriculture, forestry, 
hunting, and fishing, where incomes 
and skill levels are low and unpaid 
family labor is prevalent. 


labor force in relation to the total 
population is explained in part by 
the above factor. 

The countries in whick the failure 
to create new job opportunities is 
most serious may be identified from 
the accompanying table. Even taking 
into account the increasing school 
enrollments, the figures in columns 
l and 2 indicate that only a few of 
the countries have managed to keep 
pace with their population "explo- 
sions."' Colombia, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
and Venezuela have achieved the high- 
est degree of success. 2/ 

Some of the changes, however, in 
the proportion of the population 
counted as economically active may be 
due toarevision of census methodol- 
ogy. The number economically active 
increased in absolute numbers in all 
countries for which data are availa- 
ble, except in Honduras. According 
to the Honduran Ministry of Labor 
and Social Security, the lower figure 
in 1960, as compared with 1950, is 
due in part to different definitions 
of the economically active in the 
two censuses. Honduras is not alone 
in using different definitions, and 
the figures for the two years are not 
strictly comparable in several of the 
countries. One obvious problem is 
the lower age limit at which the 
economically active are first counted. 
This was changed in the two most re- 
cent censuses in Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Nicaragua. Other prob- 
lems of definition also occur, par- 
ticularly with respect tounpaid fam- 
ily labor of women and young people. 


Industry Distribution 


A comparison of the last two census- 
es also shows a_ considerable redis- 
tribution of the labor force by in- 
dustry. In all countries except 
Ecuador and Haiti, a smaller propor- 
tion of the economically active was 
engaged in agriculture in the 1960's 
than in the earlier census period. 
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(See table B, p. 14 of this issue.) 
Other countries which experienced 
significant declines in the propor- 
tion engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
hunting, and fishing were Argentina 
(20 percent), Bolivia (14 percent), 
Colombia (21 percent), Honduras (20 
percent), Nicaragua (12 percent), 
Peru (20 percent), and Venezuela (22 
percent). In the 15 countries for 
which information was available, ag- 
riculture still occupied half or more 
of the economically active population 
in 9 countries; less than a third in 
Venezuela anda fifth in Argentina 
were in agriculture. 

The proportion engaged in services 
(including government) increased in 
all of the countries except in Ar- 
gentina and Haiti, where slight de- 
clines occurred. In Bolivia, Hondu- 
ras, and Peru, the increase was dra- 
matic--in the magnitude of two to 
three times the former level. Except 
in Haiti, where less than 4 percent 
of the economically active population 
were engaged in services, from 12 to 
24 percent were inthis sector. More- 
over, except in Argentina and Ecuador, 
more persons were in services than 
in manufacturing, the next largest 
economic sector interms of manpower. 
Mexico had roughly the same proportion 
in services and in manufacturing. 

The proportion of the economically 
active population in manufacturing 
showed declines in 6 of the 15 coun- 
tries: Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, and Peru. Four coun- 
tries had decreases of 10 percent or 
more: Chile, 10 percent; Peru, 14 
percent; Ecuador, 27 percent; and 
Haiti, 45 percent. Each of these 
countries, however, experienced a 
rise in the actual numbers of _ eco- 
nomically active persons engaged in 
manufacturing. Thus, during a popu- 
lation expansion, manufacturing pro- 
vided fewer employment opportunities, 
which led to increased dependence on 
imported manufactures to satisfy the 
needs of a larger population. 
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The proportion employed in con- 
struction, while small in comparison 
with agriculture, services, and man- 
ufacturing, experienced dramatic in- 
creases in many of the 15 countries 
for which data are available. In 
eight of them, the proportion in con- 
struction increased from 33 to 110 
percent; in two others, it increased 


23 and 28 percent, and only in Haiti 
did the proportion decline, 

The proportion of the economically 
active population in transportation 
and communications increased in all 
of the countries except Panama and 
Costa Rica, where the percentage re- 
mained constant but the actual numbers 
increased. The increases in relative 
size were less than 10 percent in 
Argentina and Paraguay, 16 percent in 
Chile, and 22 to 43 percent in the 
remaining 10 countries. 

The proportion engaged in public 
utilities and inmining and quarrying 
remained small in the 1960's, Except 
in Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela, the proportion thus engaged in 
the 1960's seldom exceeded 1 percent 
of the economically active, 


Class of Worker 


Changes in distribution by class of 
worker are more difficult to document 
because of problems encountered by 
the census enumerators in classifying 
workers. (SeetableC, p. 15 of this 
issue.) For example, in Chile, Ec- 
uador, and Nicaragua, the most recent 
census tabulations do not distin- 
guish between employers and self- 
employed, nor--in the case of Chile-- 
between unpaid family workers and 
those not elsewhere classified. How- 
ever, ignoring the effect that these 
groupings may have onthe data, it is 
nevertheless possible to discern 
significant changes in some of the 
countries. The proportion of wage 
and salary earners increased markedly 
in Mexico (40 percent), Panama and 
Honduras (27 percent each), El Sal- 
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vador (21 percent), Peru (15 per- 
cent), and Venezuela (11 percent). 
In one country, Ecuador, there was a 
significant decline (12 percent). 
The others exhibited relative  sta- 
bility in the proportion classified 
as wage and salary earners. The per- 
cent of persons who said they were 
employers was smaller in practically 
all cases in the 1960's than in the 
preceding census year--sometimes 
markedly so. On the other hand, in 
some countries there were large in- 
creases in the self-employed and 
large decreases in the percent of 
unpaid family workers, 

The economically active persons who 
said they were wage and salary earn- 
ers probably had a more accurate un- 
derstanding of their category than 
those who claimed they were inone of 
the other class of worker categories. 
Hence, the significant increase in 
wage and salary earners in the coun- 
tries noted above gives an indication 
of the progress of these countries 
in becoming economically developed. 
Where the economies were relatively 
more advanced and the proportion of 
wage and salary earners was already 
high in 1950, as inArgentina, Chile, 
and Costa Rica, there was practically 
no change. In_ the other countries, 
however, as more and more people en- 
tered the money economy, a_ higher 
proportion became wage and salary 
earners. Many persons apparently 
made the transition from self-employed 
to wage and salary employment as the 
opportunity arose. And in _ two of 
the countries with a high increase 
in the wage and salary earner group 
(El Salvador and Mexico), the pro- 
portion classified as self-employed 
declined rather sharply (16 percent 
in each country). In Peru, however, 
if the figures are reliable, both 
the wage and salary group and the 
self-employed group showed marked 
increases (15 and 118 percent, re- 
spectively), apparently because of 
the sharp drop in the percents clas- 


sified as employers (26 percent in 
1940 and 2 percent in 1961) and as 
unpaid family workers (14 percent in 
1940 and 9 percent in 1961). 


Women in the Labor Force 


A changing characteristic of the 
economically active population which 
reflects changing social concepts is 
the increasing participation of women 
in the labor force, The census data 
indicate that more women were working 
in the 1960's than in the previous 
census year, except in Chile, Ecuador, 
Honduras, and Peru. There is, how- 
ever, some question as to the relia- 
bility of the census data as regards 
the economic participation of women 
in these countries. The data for 
Chile probably reflect amore or less 
accurate picture, because labor force 
growth in that country has increased 
at less than half the rate of popu- 
lation increase, which suggests that 
when job opportunities are limited, 
women tend to withdraw from the labor 
force. In Honduras, Ecuador, and 
Peru, however, the situation was not 
clear. The 1950 census in Honduras 
counted housewives as _ economically 
active, which explains the unusually 
high proportion of women among eco- 
nomically active persons in 1950, 
Data for the most recent census in 
both Ecuador and Peru indicated that 
the enumerators seriously undercount- 
ed the number of women classified 
as unpaid family workers, especially 
in agriculture, and thus more women 
should be considered as economically 
active than recorded by the census. 

Latin Americans are gradually re- 
ducing the employment barriers to 
women seeking work outside of family 
businesses or home-related occupa- 
tions. While these fields still 
account for the highest proportion 
of female employment, women are being 
used increasingly in clerical and 
other office occupations, in manufac- 
turing,.and in government. 








LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


As indicated in the foregoing arti- 
cle, the average annual rate of popu- 
lation growth in the Latin American 
countries was greater than that of 
the economically active, according 
to the two most recent censuses. Only 
Colombia and Mexico ran counter to 
this trend. (See accompanying ta- 
ble.) The situation in Honduras, 
where the total population increased 
3.42 percent a year, is difficult to 
determine, since the definitions of 
the economically active used in the 
two censuses differed so greatly that 
the number of persons classified as 
economically active in 1961 was 
smaller than in 1950. The statistics 
for Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, E1 
Salvador, Haiti, Panama, and Peru 
indicate that the number of new jobs 
created fell considerably below the 
number of new jobseekers. In the 
other countries, the situation would 
appear to be somewhat less serious, 
Labor force participation rates 
(i.e., the percent of population of 
working age in the economically ac- 
tive population) by age and sex for 
both recent census years are not 
available for all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. But for those coun- 
tries for which data are available 
(table D, p. 16 of this issue), the 
participation rates were significant- 


ly lower in the 1960's than in the 
preceding census year in three of 
those countries where population 


growth far exceeded the growth of 
the economically active population. 
These are Chile--48,3 percent in 1960 


compared with 52.4 percent in 1950; 
Ecuador--52.8 in 1962 compared with 
58.4 in 1950; and Peru--39.4 in 1961 
compared with 48.9 in 1940. The drop 
in labor force participation rates 
in Nicaragua, from 52.8 percent in 
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1950 to 48.2 percent in 1963, appears 
to contradict the data in the table 
shown here, where the rates of growth 
of the population as a whole and the 
population that is economically ac- 
tive were roughly similar. This may 
not be the case, however, since the 
figure in tableDfor 1963 is heavily 
weighted by the very low participa- 
tion rate of young people aged 10 to 
14. Nicaragua lowered the age limit 
of the economically active from 14 
in 1950 to 10 in the 1963 census. 
All of the Central American coun- 
tries (for which data are available) 
and Panama experienced a decline in 
the labor force participation of 
males in all age groups. The declin- 
ing rate in the age groups under 20 
were due partly to economic reasons 
and partly to higher school attend- 
(See following article on the 


ance, 
employment of children in Latin 
America,) The rates for men age 20 


and over showed a lesser decline, 
They were somewhat greater in Nica- 
ragua and Panama than in Costa Rica 
and El Salvador, reflecting an ad- 
verse economic situation in Nicaragua 
from 1956 until 1962, and the uneven 
growth rate of Panama's economy since 
1950. The momentum of the economic 
recovery in Nicaragua was not suffi- 
cient by the time of the 1963 census 
to have restored to the labor force 
all the men who apparently had dropped 
out during 1956-62. In Panama, only 
certain sectors of the economy and 
only the urban areas of the country 
shared in economic progress. 

Many of the South American coun- 
tries also experienced a decline in 
the labor force participation of 


males, Both Chile and Argentina ap- 
parently had declines in the rates 
While the 


for males over age 30. 
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decline was not significant inChile, 
it was sizable in Argentina, where 
the rate dropped from 93.1 in 1947 
to 79.4 in 1960 for the age group 
45-64 and from 57.7 to 38.4 for the 
group 65 and over. According to data 
recently published by the Argentine 
Permanent Advisory Commission on So- 
cial Security to the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Security, the in- 
crease in pensioners and retirees was 
significantly greater than the in- 
crease in the population. Most of 
the increase came from those retiring 
voluntarily, withthe result that the 
average age of the pensioners and re- 
tirees was roughly 40 to 45, accord- 
ing to the Commission, In all of the 
countries shown in table D, there 
was a decline, marked except in one 
or two countries, in the participa- 
tion of men over 64. This decline 
was due almost entirely to expanded 
coverage of old-age insurance laws 
Since 1950. While several of the 
countries have public old-age pension 
systems, very few have insurance sys- 
tems covering more than a small part 
of the economically active popula- 
tion. Most of these have become ef - 
fective or have expanded coverage 
since the last preceding census, Of 
the countries shown in table D, only 


Argentina has coverage for agricul- 
tural workers and only Argentina, 
Chile, and Panama have a system which 
covers the self-employed. El Salvador 
and Venezuela have no public old-age, 
invalidity, or survivors' insurance 
programs. 

The participation rates of women 
have exhibited wider variations dur- 
ing the intercensal period than those 
of men. In slightly over half of the 
countries, there has been an overall 
increase in the participation of 
women. Generally, the increase was 
registered between the ages of 20 
and 64, its degree being dependent 
on the years of childbearing and the 
current political and economic situ- 
ation of the country. The declines 
in some of the countries are thought 
to stem from the underenumeration of 
women as unpaid family workers in 
rural areas. While decreases in fe- 
male labor force participation rates 
among those under 19 years of age are 
due in part to the growing avail- 
ability of schools and increasing 
school attendance, the decreases in 
the rates among women 65 years of age 
and older were probably due to in- 
creased longevity in the age group 
and, in some countries, the avail- 


ability of old-age pensions for women, 


Average Annual Rate of Growth of the Total and Economically Active 
Population, Two Most Recent Census Years 








(Percent) 
Country Totel PRR Country bigot h wecovasens?? 
popu lation popu lation popu lation popu lation 
Argentina... 1.97 1,38 |{/Honduras... 3.42 (1/) 
ChaTA. 82. 3.04 1.16 |}Mexico..... 3.54 3.58 
Colombia.... 3.21 3.51 [|Nicaragua.. 3.48 3.42 
Costa Rica.. 5.11 3.61 |/Panama..... 3.38 2.72 
Ecuador..... 3.42 1.93 }Peru....... 2.48 1,25 
El Salvador. 3.21 2.15 ||/Venezuela.. 4.49 3.75 
Beith... - 3,23 2.81 




















1/ A change in census definitions 
appears to be in part responsible 
for a statistical decline. 


Source: The national censuses. See 
"Sources of Data on Latin America's 


Labor Force," p. 19 of this issue. 








EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN LATIN AMERICA 


In the Latin American countries (as 
in developing countries in general) 
both the male and female population 
enter the labor force at an early 
age, often much below ages 14-15. 
While the large proportion of young 
workers in Latin American countries 
(discussed in opening article) could 
be a positive factor in the future 
economic development of these coun- 
tries, it has unfavorable social and 
economic effects. 

Because of the disproportionate 
size of the younger population in 
Latin America (roughly half of the 
total population are under ages 15- 
17), the necessity of maintaining a 
large number of children and adoles- 
cents (who may or may not be continu- 
ing full-time study) constitutes a 
particularly heavy burden for the 
economically active population. Un- 
der the pressure of the need to in- 
crease a meager family income, many 
parents in these countries send their 
children to work at an early age. 

Moreover, school facilities have 
not been able to accommodate the 
large number of school-age children. 
In spite of increasing attention to 
this problem by the governments, and 
the phenomenal growth in school at- 
tendance, the younger section of the 
population is receiving neither the 
general education nor the vocational 
training necessary for productive 
entry into the economy. 

In spite of legislation to do away 
with the employment of children (14 
years of age and under), which has 
been in existence for some years in 
most of the Latin American countries, 
such employment persists. Moreover, 
legal exceptions are often provided 
when there are no educational facili- 
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ties in the locality where the child 
lives or when, because of the poverty 
of the family, work is necessary for 
the maintenance of the child. 

An estimate of the number of young 
workers below 15 years of age is dif- 
ficult to make because census data 
are not always complete. In some 
cases, the comparatively high initial 
age limit (14 or 15 years of age) 
in the census questionnaire excludes 
from inquiry a substantial part of 
the young workers. However, the 
fact that the initial age limit for 
reporting labor force participation 
was set at 6 or 10 years of age in 
several of the countries is an indi- 
cation of early entrance into the 
labor market, (See table A, p. 13.) 
Available figures for workers below 
15 years of age in the 1960's show 
relatively high participation rates 
for most of the countries. (See 
table D, p. 16.) The participation 
rate for children age 10 to 14 in 
the 1960's was fairly high: El Sal- 
vador, 29.3 and 5.5, respectively for 
boys and girls; Nicaragua, 33.1 and 
4.9; Panama, 14.3 and 3.8; and Vene- 
zuela, 16.5 and 3.7. In countries 
where the initial age limit for re- 
cording the economically active popu- 
lation was set at 12 years, the par- 
ticipation rates of children aged 12 
to 14, particularly males, were also 
high: Costa Rica, 34.0 and 6.2 for 
boys and girls, respectively; Ecua- 
dor, 41.7 and 11.0; Chile, 11.8 and 
4.0; and Mexico, 16.7 and 5.0. 


Urban and Rural Areas 
The highest rate of labor force 


participation in 1960 among children 
occurred in rural areas, as_ shown 














in the table below. 


In those coun- 


tries for which data were available 
in the 1960's, four to seven times 
as many children were employed in 
rural as in urban areas, except that 
in Peru almost as many 
active children between the ages of 
10 and 14 were employed in rural as 
The reasons for the 
relatively small proportion of rural 
young workers inPeru are not entire- 
ly clear. Although the Peruvian data 
part the large-scale 


in urban areas. 


may reflect in 


urbanization which has 


economically 


taken place 


over the past 20 years, it is more 
likely that the data area reflection 
of the census definition of urban,1/ 
which encompasses a greater percent- 





1/ All towns which are as large as 
the district capital and which have 
certain basic services such as elec- 
tricity and streets. 

2/ Usually 2,000 or more inhabit- 


ants. 


3/ In all countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca, wages in agriculture are consid- 


erably lower than 


of the economy. 


Even 


those in the rest 


when minimum- 


wage provisions have been extended 
to the agricultural sector (i.e., in 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Peru), they are rarely enforced. 


Employment of Children Age 


age of the population than the defi- 
nition of urban in the other coun- 
tries 2/ considered. 

The higher labor force participa- 
tion rates of children in rural areas 
are the result of (a) the limited en- 
forcement of minimum-age laws; (b) 
custom and tradition, particularly 
in those countries with large Indian 
populations; and (c) the low produc- 
tivity of agriculture. Whether the 
father is self-employed or a paid 
agricultural worker, his income from 
produce or from wages is low and 
often supplemented by the work of the 
entire family to maintain evena sub- 
sistence level of living.3/ In Hon- 
duras, for example, data from the 
1961 census show that 85 percent of 
the 5,280 children age 10-14 who 
were working were unpaid family work- 
ers. Moreover, the head of the fam- 
ily may, under certain types of con- 
tracts, engage the labor of the en- 
tire family or undertake piecework 
at such a low rate of remuneration 
that the entire family takes part in 
the work. 

When the participation rates of 
economically active young males are 
considered separately from those of 
females, it is seen that in Costa 
Rica and Ecuador, for example, over 


14 and Under in Urban and Rural Areas, 


Selected Latin American Countries, During the 1960's 























Percent distribu- Labor force participation 

hei tion of the age rate, latest census data 

Female 

Country group group by area Male em 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 

Costa Rica... 12-14 19.9 80.0 15.1 84.9 45.9 54.1 
Ecuador...... 12-14 a. 78.7 16.3 83.7 41.8 58.2 
Nicaragua.... 10-14 13.5 86.5 9.7 90.3 56.3 43.7 
POAGMRS cise: 10-14 12.9 87.1 6.4 93.6 38.0 62.0 
4 PEO EE RYT? 10-14 44.9 55.4 38.7 61.3 51.8 48.2 




















Source: The national censuses. See 
Labor Force," p. 


19 of 


this issue. 


“Sources of Data on Latin America's 





five times as many young males were 
employed in rural as in urban areas. 
Rural participation rates of young 
males were even higher in Nicaragua 
and Panama, where more than 9 and 14 
times as many young males were en- 
ployed as inurban areas, respective- 
ly. The majority of these young 
male workers are employed in agri- 
culture, 

This pattern of labor force par- 
ticipation of young males in rural 
areas ismarkedly different from that 
of economically active female chil- 
dren. In all of the countries con- 
sidered (excepting Panama), the par- 
ticipation rates of young female 
workers did not vary significantly 
between urban and between’ rural 
areas. In Nicaragua and Peru, urban 
participation rates of young girls 
were higher than inrural areas. This 
phenomenon may be explained by the 
traditional entrance of young females 
into domestic service, usually in 
towns and cities, and isin line with 
total population data for the Latin 


American countries which reveal a 
higher proportion of females than 
males in urban areas. 
Economic Sectors 

As already indicated, child labor 
persists, particularly in the agri- 


cultural sector (even in Argentina 
where child labor in urban occupa- 
tions has beenvirtually eliminated). 
In Brazil, agriculture in 1950, as 
compared with other economic sectors, 
employed the largest number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 10 and 14 
(78.3 percent). Although the results 
of the 1960 Brazilian agricultural 
census are not available for the en- 
tire country, census data from the 
State of Espfrito Santo suggest that 
the use of child labor in agriculture 
has continued. In this State, there 
were 42,449 children under 14 years 
of age among agricultural workers; 
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of this number, about 67 percent were 
unpaid family workers. The 1961 
Peruvian census does not provide data 
on economic activities by age group. 
However, a manpower study of South- 
ern Peru by the Peruvian Government 
in 1958-59 emphasizes the heavy par- 
ticipation of children in work on 
the land, particularly in the Sierra 
(high plateau in central region), 
where the indigenous child partici- 
pates in all the work of his comm- 
nity from avery early age. This 
pattern of child participation in 
the agricultural work of the comm- 
nity is evidenced in other Latin 
American countries with sizable In- 
dian populations. 

The percentage of children employed 
in agriculture usually exceeds the 
percentage of the total labor force 
employed in this sector. In Mexico, 
for example, the 1950 census showed 
that 79.6 percent of economically 
active children between the ages of 
12 and 14 were in the agricultural 
sector, as compared with 57.8 percent 
of the total economically active 
population. In the 1960 census, more 
than three-quarters of the children 
between the ages of 8 and 1l who were 
economically active were in the 
agricultural sector, which occupied 
only 54 percent of the total eco- 
nomically active population. In 
Chile, the 1952 census’ showed that 
52.2 percent of economically active 
children between the ages of 12 and 
14 years were in agriculture, where- 
as only 30 percent of the active 
population of all ages were engaged 
in this sector. In Ecuador, where 
total labor force participation in 
agriculture increased from 53.2 per- 
cent in 1950 to 56.6percent in 1962, 
the participation of children aged 
12-14 years in agriculture increased 
from 55.0 percent to 69.1 percent in 
the same period. 

Although agriculture is the prin- 
cipal sector in which children (es- 

















pecially males) are employed, child 
labor in urban areas also exists. 
Most of the national censuses for 
1950 and 1960 indicate only a small 
amount of child labor in industry. 
Although legislation prohibiting the 
use of child labor can be more ef- 
fectively enforced in urban than in 
rural areas, children continue to be 
employed in the many small workshops 
which are frequently outside the 
scope of law enforcement. 

In Ecuador, where manufacturing is 
characterized by a large number of 
persons employed inhandicrafts, 17.1 
percent of urban children age 12-14 
and 4.9 percent of rural children in 
the same age group were employed in 
manufacturing in 1962. Urban par- 
ticipation rates for boys (23.4) in 
this sector were greater than those 
for girls (6.9), whereas rural par- 
ticipation rates in manufacturing 
were greater for girls than for boys 
(13.5 and 3.4, respectively). 

A series of investigations initi- 
ated by the Industrial Health Divi- 
sion of Colombia revealed the presence 
of young children doing heavy work 
in the mining and quarrying and the 
glass industries. In the latter, 
there were workers as young as 9 
years of age. The principal cause 
for employment of such young workers 
was found to be family poverty. 

Even in Chile, where mimimum-age 
legislation has beenmore effectively 
enforced than in some of the other 
Latin American countries, the use of 
child labor in manufacturing contin- 
ues to exist. An investigation, 
published by the University of Chile 
in 1961, showed that 671 young work- 
ers 18 years of age and under were 
occupied in 28 enterprises in various 
industries; of the 80 who were in- 
terviewed, 46 had started work before 
14 years of age, 1 at 8, and 3 at 10 
years of age. 

With regard to commerce and serv- 
ices, the data provided by the cen- 


suses do not indicate the full extent 
of child labor. In commerce, census 
enumeration of children apparently 
refers only to personnel in_ shops 
and stalls and does not cover the 
large number of street vendors who 
have no fixed place of employment and 
whose numbers consequently cannot be 
ascertained. However, as pointed out 
by the International Labour Office, 
the observer cannot help but notice 
in Latin America the large number of 
children on the streets and in public 
places engaged in selling various 
objects or hiring out their services. 

The total number of young workers 
employed in domestic activities can- 
not be determined from the available 
data, chiefly because private resi- 
dences are outside the scope of 
investigation and protective legis- 
lation. The exploitation of child 
labor in domestic service, particu- 
larly in those countries with large 
Indian populations, is facilitated 
by the long-established custom ac- 
cording to which the poorer families 
place their children, usually girls, 
with more wealthy families. Osten- 
sibly these children are adopted; 
but, in reality, they are employed 
as unpaid domestic servants. Al- 
though the number of children living 
in these conditions is unknown, it 
is public knowledge that the custom 
persists. In a number of countries, 
legal measures have been’ taken to 
protect the children involved. In 
Peru, a 1957 regulation governing 
domestic service guaranteed the right 
of young, illiterate domestic servants 
to attend school and the right of 
domestic servants to appeal to labor 
authorities regarding certain con- 
ditions of employment, including the 
payment of wages. In Argentina, an 
effort is being made to locate and 
register children working as domestic 
servants in order to ensure their 
protection by the National Council 
for the Protection of Children. 
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Introductory Note to 
TABLES ON LATIN AMERICA'S LABOR FORCE 


A 10- to 13-year comparison of the 
economically active populations in 
15 Latin American countries is pre- 
sented in the four tables which fol- 
low. Their preparation and analysis 
in the preceding articles were made 
possible by the publication of at 
least the provisional results of their 
most recent census. 

The selection of the 15 countries 
appearing in one or more tables de- 
pended upon the availability of com- 
parable data in the two most recent 
census years. All Latin American 
countries took a census during the 
early 1960's. Data for Brazil, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
and Uruguay do not appear in the ta- 
bles, however, as census results have 
not yet been issued, Uruguay would 
not have been included in any case 
because comparable data are not avail- 
able; its 1963 census was the first 
in 55 years. Earlier censuses were 
taken between 1947 and 1952 for all 
countries except Peru (1940). In the 
absence of published census’. tabula- 
tions, thedata are based on estimates 
by the Government or by an interna- 
tional organization. Where such es- 
timates are used, the source is noted, 

In general, the definition of the 
term "economically active popula- 
tion,"' as used in the Latin American 
censuses, is the same as that set forth 
in the International Labour Office's 
Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1963 
(p. 1): "... the total of employed 
persons (including employers, persons 
working on their own account, sala- 
ried employees and wage earners, and 
so far as data are available, unpaid 
family workers) and of persons unem- 
Ployed at the time of the census. 
/Tt/ does not include students, women 
occupied solely in domestic duties, 
retired persons, persons living en- 
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tirely on their own means, and persons 
wholly dependent upon others. ... In 
some cases it is not clear to what 
extent family workers who assist in 
family enterprises are included among 
the enumerated economically active 
population. In some countries, census 
data on the economically active pop- 
ulation according to industry, oc- 
cupation or status (as employer, em- 
ployee, etc.), refer to the actual 
position of each individual on the 
day of the census or during a brief 
specific period such as the week im- 
mediately prior to the census date, 
while in other countries the data 
recorded refer to the usual position 
of each person," 

The Year Book further points out 
that "in some countries only’ those 
persons who have attained a certain 
minimum age are included in the sta- 
tistics of the economically active 
population, in others there is no 
such age provision in the defini- 
tion ... .'' In Latin America, the age 
limit of the economically active pop- 
ulation is generally lower thanitis 
in more economically developed coun- 
tries. In Mexico and Nicaragua, the 
lower age limit used in the most re- 
cent census is lower than it was in 
1950 because studies by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America of human resources in Central 
America, Mexico, and Panama have 
shown that many children age 10 to 
14 work. The lower age limit of the 
economically active population in 
Honduras is not specified in the 1950 
census volumes, but it is generally 
assumed to be age 7. 

Insofar as possible, the analysis 
points to differences in definitions 
and methods of collection and tabula- 
tion between the countries which may 
limit the comparability of the data. 














Table A. Latin America (Selected Countries 1/). Total Population, and Economically 
Active Population by Sex, Two Most Recent Census Years 














Economically active population 
Total P 
Country oo population | Minimum Total Ca wn Percent Percent 
(thousands) age (thousands)| ° ‘°° male female 
popu lation 

Argentina....... 1947 15,894 14 6,446 41 80 20 
2/ 1960 19,971 14 7,599 38 77 23 
CHGLE iio oe cd's 1952 5,933 12 2,155 36 75 25 
3/ 1960 7,375 15 2,356 32 78 22 
Colombia........ 1951 11,548 10 3,756 33 81 19 
4/ 1962 15,626 15 5,204 33 79 21 
Costa Rica...... 1950 801 12 272 34 85 15 
2/ 1963 1,333 12 5/ 400 30 83 17 
Ecuador......... 1950 3,203 12 1,205 38 72 28 
2/ 1962 4,515 12 1,484 33 82 18 
El Salvador..... 1950 1,856 10 653 | 35 83 17 
6/ 1962 2,511 10 807 32 82 18 
BASC8 66d ie ccens . 1950 3,097 14 1,747 56 51 49 

7/ 1962 4,300 (8/) 2,335 54 (8/) (8/) 
Honduras........ 1950 1, 369 7 647 47 56 44 
1961 1,884 10 568 30 87 13 
MORLCOs 6 cis eues ke 1950 25,791 12 8,345 32 86 14 
1960 34,923 8 11,332 32 82 18 
Nicaragua....... 1950 1,057 14 330 31 86 14 
2/ 1963 1,536 10 477 31 80 20 
Panama........ 7 1950 757 10 265 35 ' 80 20 
1960 9/ 1,013 10 337 33 79 21 
BOC ..0'c ¢ os Sevues 1940 6,208 6 2,475 40 65 35 
1961 | 10/ 9,907 6 3,125 32 78 22 
Venezuela..... ee 1950 5,035 10 1,706 34 82 18 
ll/ 1961 7,524 10 2,407 32 81 19 


























1/ Countries that have comparable data for 
2 recent census years. 

2/ Provisional census figures. 

3/ Based on a l-percent household sample. 

4/ Official Government estimate. 

5/ Provisional census results 
sample of 5 percent of households. 

6/ Based on a sample of 5 percent of private 
households and 10 percent of nonfamily groups. 

7/ Estimated. 

8/ Not available. 

9/ Excludes the Indian population of 62,197 
on April 1, 1960. 


based on a 


10/ Enumerated population; excludes estimates 
for 100,000 jungle dwellers and 413,000 per- 
sons omitted. 

11/ Based on a sample of 4 percent of house- 
holds in metropolitan Caracas and 1 percent 
of households in the rest of the country. 


Source: Official census volumes, various 
publications of the Organization of American 
States, and country reports to Special Commit - 
tee VII: Labor Matters, of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, Second Meeting, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 19-26, 1964. 
(See pp. 19-21 of this issue.) 
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Table B. Latin America (Selected Countries 1/). Economically Active Population by 
Economic Sector, Two Most Recent Census Years 





(Percent distribution) 





















































al oo FS 2 o 
Total ‘i g § a3 s 3 

ini- ElZo/ oa] S| 2 Bei... | Os 

Country Census | ous re #18§ g = a4: £ ies ° } 

date win = 3 | Oo Fa @ vw » |Qe ra) fs 

age os a ® ole ny v a ‘dood elo cal oo 

e32/2| 2/82) 2| 3/22] alge] ¢ | 28 

e331 2/1 Bles18| g13z] #188) § | s8 

ee me eine] o Slas| 6 |a0 a Zo 
Argentina.... 1947 14) 6,446] 100.0) 25.2} 0.5) 5.2}22.1} 0.5)13.3] 6.0 ae3 5.9 
4/ 1960 14; 7,599) 100.0) 19.2 JO]: S025 st 1,2}11.9] 6.3 20.0/5/ 10.1 
Bohivia...é.< 1950 10 1,361) 100.0/71.6) 3.2} 1.9] 8.1] 3.0] 4.2] 1.6 5.1} 6/ 1.4 

7/ 1957) (8/) 1,210] 100.0/61.6} 4.5) 2.6/10.3] (8/)] 6.0} 2.2 12.6 (8/) 
if Eee ee 1952 12 2,155] 100.0} 30.1 4.7| 4.7)19.0 1.0]}10.3} 4.4 ys ae 3.6 
9/ 1960 15} 2,356] 100.0] 27.5] 4.1] 7.0/17.2/(10/)| 9.6] 5.1]10/ 24.1 5.4 
Colombia..... 1951 10 3,756} 100.0] 53.9 1.6{ 3.25/12.3 om 5.4} 3.5 15.9 3.6 
1l/ 1962 15} 5,204/100.0)42.5; 1.3) 4.3)15.1 3] 7.1) 4.5 20.1 4.7 
Costa Rica... 1950 12 272] 100.0] 54.7 2} 4.3])11.0 -6| 7.9] 3.5 14.8 3.0 
12/ 1963 12 400} 100.0/48.9 oN Se5STEL. 3 PL. O.1} 3.5 17.3 2.2 
Equador, ..c+s 1950 12 1,205} 100.0| 53.2 -4| 2.2/19.4 oR 662] 2.3 Live 4.5 
4/ 1962 12} 1,484] 100.0] 56.6 2) 3.2)14.1 2] 6.2] 2.8 A3<3 3.4 
El Salvador.. 1950 10 653] 100.0] 63.1 3) 2.9/11.4 sa geo) 2.5 11.9/13/ 3.3 
14/ 1961 10 807} 100.0} 60.1 el] 4.2)12.5 .2] 6.3] 2.1 13.5 1.0 
MOORLicsce das 1950 7 1,747) 100.0] 83.2) (15/) -6] 4.9 -l] 3.5 4 4.6]13/ 2.7 
16/ 1962] (8/) 2,335] 100.0] 87.0] (15/) Rd Bee Oi el] 2.9 ‘3 3.6 Y aS 
Honduras..... 1950 7 647] 100.0] 83.1 sar kat Soe lt heat Sek 4.5 2.6 
1961 10 568] 100.0] 66.7 GP ZTE TT -2| 4.8] 1.4 12.1 4.6 
a a ie 1950 12 8,345] 100.0} 57.8 L2r 2a7 {re say 6.21 255 10.5 5% 
1960 8} 11,332]100.0) 54.2 1.3} 3.6)13.7 -4) 9.5] 3.2 13.5 .7 

Nicaragua.... 1950 14 330] 100.0] 67.7 1.0} 2.6)11.4 -2| 4.6] 1.9 10.6 0 
1963 10 477) 100.0] 59.3 9] 3.6/11.7 .3].7.4] 2.4 14.2 .2 
Panama....... 1950 10 265} 100.0/49.8 .l} 2.5] 6.8 oS bah 12 5 14,2 16,1 
1960 10 337} 100.0}45.4 .l] 2.8] 6.6 4] 8.2] 2.5 17.4 16.6 
Paraguay..... 1950 12 437| 100.0] 53.8 -l] 2.9/15.6 -2] 6.9] 2.2 15.5] 5/ 2.8 
4/ 1962 12 597/100.0/52.4 -l} 3.0/15.2 -2] 6.7] 2.4 17.4 2.6 
PORE. ce vs dss 1940 6 2,475] 100.0]62.0 1.8] 1.9]/15.4 3.6] 4.5] 2.1 6.7 RY | 
1961 6 3,125} 100.0|49.8 2.1] 3.4})13.2 -3] 9.0] 3.0 15.3 3.7 
Venezuela.... 1950 10] 1,706}100.0/41.3} 2.6) 5.3]10.1 3] 8.8] 3.1 20.0 8.5 
17/ 1961 10! 2,407}100.0/32.1 1.9 5.3)12.3 1.1/12.6] 4.4 23.8/18/ 6.4 
1/ Countries that have comparable data for 2 12/ Provisional census results based ona sam- 


recent census years. 
2/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. 
3/ Includes government. 


4/ Provisional census figures, 


sample. 


5/ Represents the unemployed only. 


6/ Includes 0.1 percent unemployed. 


based on 


a 


7/ Estimated by UnitedNations Commission for 


Latin America, 


8/ Not available. 


9/ Based on a 1l-percent household sample. 
10/ Public utilities are included in services. 
1l/ Official Government estimate. 
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ple of 5 percent of households, 

13/ Includes the unemployed. 

14/ Based on a sample of 5 percent of house- 
holds and 10 percent of nonfamily groups. 

15/ Less than 0.05 percent. 

16/ Estimated. 

17/ See footnotnote 11, table A, 

18/ Includes those looking for work for the 
first time. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal 100. 


Source: See source, table A. 
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Table C. Latin America (Selected Countries 1/). Economically Active Population by 
Class of Worker, Two Most Recent Census Years 





(Percent distribution) 











Total 
Mini- Wage and eRe Self Unpaid Not 
Country Census mum Number salary Hpi endl 7 uF family | elsewhere 
date age | (thou-| Percent! earners - emp oye | workers | classified 
sands) 
Argentina.... 1947 14 6,446 100.0} 70.2 15.7 6.8 2.8 4.5 
2/ 1960 14 7,599 100.0 69.2 12.5 sh Dey 2.9 3/ 3.8 
OCHEAG. . ciee'c es 1952 12 2,155 100.0 7263 2.4, 21.6 2.3 : 
4/ 1960 15} 2,356 100.0} 74.2 20.4 5.4 

Colombia..... 1951 lo} 3,756 100.0 52.5 10.3 yi I 8.3 5.2 
5/ 1962 15 5,204 100.0 55.3 8.7 0 0 36.0 
Costa Rica... 1950 12 272 100.0 66.5 10.1 10.9 9.5 3.0 
6/ 1963 12 400 100.0 65.3 3.5 18.3 10.0 3.0 
Ecuador...... 1950 12 1,205 100.0 52.8 35.1 8.2 3.9 
2/ 1962 12 1,484 100.0 46.2 2.4 41.2 Pom 2.6 
El Salvador.. 1950 10 653 100.0 55.6 2.8 aaae 13.0 a 
7/ 1961 10 807 100.0 67.0 1.9 21.7 7.9 Reg 

Honduras..... 1950} (8/) 647 100.0 31.4 30.6 0 38.0 0 
1961 10 568 100.0 39.8 1.4 37.9 16 4.6 
Mexico....... 1950 12] 8,345 100.0 45.9 8 40.7 Liz A 

1960 8} 11,332 100.0 64.1 8 34.0 1.1 0 

Nicaragua.... 1950 14 330 100.0 55.0 13.5 25.0 6.5 0 
2/ 1963 10 477 100.0 56.2 30.3 13.2 od 
Panama....... 1950 10 265 100.0 37.7 1.8 36.5 ESi3 8.9 

1960 10} 9/ 299 100.0 47.8 2.0 36.8 k3u7 0 
Peru....cecee 1940 6} 2,475 100.0 41.7 26.1 17.7 13.6 eo 
1961 6} 3,125 100.0 48.1 1.9 38. 9.1 2.4 
Venezuela.... 1950 10 1,706 100.0 54.0 3.8 27.3 8.2 6.7 
1o/ 1961 10 2,407 100.0 59.9 2.8 30.1 4.8 2.4 
































1/ Countries that have comparable data for 
2 recent census years. 

2/ Provisional census figures, based ona 
sample, 

3/ Represents the unemployed only. 

4/ Based on a l-percent household sample, 

5/ Official Government estimate. 

6/ Provisional census results based on a 
sample of 5 percent of households. 


7/ Based on a sample of 5 percent of house- 
holds and 10 percent of nonfamily groups. 
8/ Not available. 
9/ Excludes 38,000 unemployed. 
10/ Based on a sample of 4 percent of house- 
holds in metropolitan Caracas and 1 percent 
of households in the rest of the country. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal 100. 


Source: See source, table A. 
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Latin America (Selected Countries 1/). 





Labor Force Participation 


















































Table D, 
Rates, 2/ by Age and Sex, Two Most Recent Census Years 
Both sexes 
Mini- Age group 
Country vr aha mum Total 
date age labor | 14 87d 115 to 19120 to 29130 to 44/45 to 64| © and 
force under older 
Argentina...... 1947 14 56.7 26.5 52.3 62.9 60.5 58.9 31.0 
3/ 1960 14 53.7 27.6 53.3 65.5 61.0 48.4 21.3 
CREEO. CS ineds 1952 12} 4/ 52.4) 4/ 9.3 47.0 62.1 61.7 56.9 38.7 
5/ 1960 12 48.3 7.9 42.2 61.0 6/ 55.7 27,3 
Costa Rica..... 1950 12 52.7 29.0 55.4 TY S755 54.7 40.2 
8/ 1963 12 50.2 20.1 49.5 Ll Ape 54.4 34.0 
Ecuador.....ee- 1950 12 58.4 31.1 50.5 7/ 64.5 65.8 54.0 
8/ 1962 12 52.8 27.0 51.5 7/ 58.1 58.4 46.5 
El Salvador.... 1950 10 49.6 23.4 54.0 7/ 56.1 55.2 44.8 
9/ 1961 10 47.6 17.8 48.3 7/ 56.9 55.9 40.7 
Mensieo.s . . < ¢4.08% 1950 12 49.4 27.5 44.8 Y/ 52:3 56.1 50.8 
1960 12 St 10.9 41.5 56.0 6/ 62.4 61.6 
Nicaragua...... 1950 14 52.8 42.7 50.6 7/ 54.6 54.2 43.0 
8/ 1963 10 48.2 19.3 47.5 57.3 59.9 58.2 38.3 
BONOMA ooo 6 cis hs 1950 10 50.2 11.5 45.4 62.0 63.3 58.1 39.3 
1960 10 48.2 9.2 43.2 62.3 63.4 58.5 32.3 
ey Sere 1940 6 48.9 11.0 49.7 66.8 69.7 68.7 55.5 
1961 6 39.4 3.4 41,2 59.3 59.3 Shak 36.8 
Venezuela...... 1950 10 49.3 13.6 51.7 7/ 59.3 56.1 36.2 
1961 10 47.7 10.2 40.1 61.0 &/ 60.3 34.7 
1/ Includes countries that have comparable 5/ Based on a 1-percent household sample. 
data by age and sex for 2 recent census years. 6/ Participation rate by age group, both 
2/ Percent of population of working age sexes: ea tec 
that is economically active. BL BrOUP 
3/ Estimates based on data published by the Country Year 30-54 55-64 
National Development Council. CBS1 6. sivinvine 8 +... 1960 57.6 46.7 
4/ The population aged 12-14 has been esti- Mexico.....++++++ 1960 61.5 66.6 
Labor Condi- Venezuela........ 1961 61.7 52.4 


mated by the Division of Foreign 
tions. 
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Table D. Latin America (Selected Countries 1/). 
by Age and Sex, Two Most Recent Census Years--Continued 
Male 
Mini- Age group 
Country renee te —— 
t ota 
gpa age | labor | 1¢,40 |15 to 19]20 to 29 30 to 4AJ45 to 64 — 
force 
Argentina...... 1947 14 88.1 28.0 75.9 93.4 97.3 93.1 57.7 
3/ 1960 14 82.7 38.2 73.0 93.9 97.0 79.4 38.4 
GRELE. .dviesiiess 1952 12} 4/ 80.9} 4/ 12.9 66.3 93.8 97.2 91.6 70.1 
5/ 1960 12 77.4 11.8 61.7 95 10/ 92.5 51.4 
Costa Rica..... 1950 12 90.3 51.9 91.1 98.0 96.5 74.0 
8/ 1963 12 84,2 34.0 78.5 1l/ 96.9 96.0 61.9 
Ecuador........ 1950 12 87.3 45.5 80.6 1l/ 95.9 96.4 86.1 
8/ 1962 12 87.5 41.7 81.4 1l/ 97.4 97.7 84.7 
El Salvador.... 1950 10 84.4 37.8 88.9 1l/ 96.8 96.8 82.4 
9/ 1961 10 80.1 29.3 78.1 1l/ 96.7 96.6 77.9 
MekiGo secs ae 1950 12 88.0] (12/) (12/) (12/) (12/) (12/) (12/) 
1960 12 85.5 16.7 67.0 97.2] (12/) (12/) 95.9 
Nicaragua...... 1950 14 95.1 76.4 89.6 ll/ 98.1 98.1 86.3 
8/ 1963 10 79. 33.1 77.0 95.3 97.7 95.6 71.0 
Panama.......-. 1950 10 78.7 17.4 68.2 96. 98.1 93.9 70.0 
1960 10 74.3 14.3 63.2 94.2 97.1 92.7 57.5 
PO i Gdns a 1940 6 64.3 11.6 61.2 91.7 95.1 93.8 82.6 
1961 6 62.3 3.5 54.9 94.3 98.8 96.6 68.7 
Venezuela...... 1950 10 80.6 21.3 82.9 1l/ 96.2 94.4 73.4 
1961 10 76.5 16.5 61.0 94.4 10/ S727 72.0 
7/ Participation rate by age group, both 8/ Provisional census results based on a 
sexes: sample. 
Age group 9/ Based on a sample of 5 percent of private 
Country Year 20-24 25-34 35-44 households and 10 percent of nonfamily groups. 
Costa Rica......: 1950 58.8 57.2 56.8 10/ Participation rate by age group, male: 
1963 57.5 58.8 58.0 Age group 
Ecuador.........- 1960 63.1 64.5 65.8 Country 30-54 55-64 
WES STB SE eee Chile 1960 95.0 80.6 
El Salvador...... 1950 56.2 55.7 56.6 . eats oe <pre * . . 
Sad): Bike. cai Mek enezuela....... 98.4 93.1 
MexX1CO.....csecee 1950 49.0 53.6 
Nicaragua........ 1950 54.8 54.6 54.5 
Venezuela........ 1950 59.0 59.3 59.8 
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Table D. Latin America (Selected Countries 1/). 
by Age and Sex, Two Most Recent Census Years--Continued 
Female 
é . Mini- Age group 
ountry Census om Total 65 and 
date age labor 15 to 19}20 to 29/30 to 44145 to 64) ° 
force " 

Argentina...... 1947 14 28.5 32.2 21.0 18.3 5.5 
3/ 1960 14 33.5 35.4 23.3 15.3 4.3 
Coe aia a ae 1952 12} 4/ 28.4 33.0 27.7 23.8 13.2 
5/ 1960 12 23.5 30.3 13/ 20.9 8.0 
Costa Rica..... 1950 12 22.5 14/ 18.3 41.7 o.7 
8/ 1963 12 21.5 14/ 20.7 12.5 4.1 
Bcyador 5.55. 1950 12 19.6 14/ 34.7 35.9 28.2 
8/ 1962 12 22.3 14/ 20.0 18.4 13.5 
El Salvador.... 1950 10 20.7 14/ 18.4 15.0 10.6 
9/ 1961 10 20.3 14/ 20.9 15.8 9.9 

MEBICO, 0). se ev< 1950 12 (12/) (12/) (12/) (12/) (12/) 
1960 12 16.8 18.0 13/ 21.0 30.0 
Nicaragua...... 1950 14 15.0 14/ 15.0 13.5 8.9 
&/ 1963 10 20.9 23.6) 23.9 22.7 12.2 
ee ae 1950 10 23.4 27.5 24.8 18.5 8.3 
1960 10 23.5 29.9 27.3 20.8 6.6 
ae ae oe 1940 6 38.0 43.4 45.4 46.2 35.8 
1961 6 27.1 25.35 20.7 20.0 11.9 
Venezuela...... 1950 10 22.4 14/ 21.1 L742 10.3 
1961 10 20.0 25.6 13/ 20.5 8.4 

! 


























1l/ Participation rate by age group, male: 


Country 


Costa Rica.... 
Ecuador....... 
El Salvador... 


Nicaragua,..... 
Venezuela..... 


Year 


1950 
1963 
1950 
1962 
1950 
1961 
1950 
1950 


12/ Not available, 
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Age group 
20-24 25-34 
97.6 98.4 
94.0 97.9 
93.0 96.7 
94.3 98.2 
95.0 ° 97.1 
94.0 97.6 
97.0 98.4 
94.7 96.7 


13/ Participation rate by age group, female: 


Country Year 
ER Se aes a ea é 1960 
tl a a 1960 
Venezuela....... .. 1961 





14/ Participation rate by age group, female: 


Country 





Year 


Costa Rica..... 1950 


Ecuador.. 


El Salvador.... 


Nicaragua 
Venezuela 


Source: 


1963 
cece 1950 
1962 
1950 
1961 
cecces 1950 
ecccee 1950 


Age group 

30-54 55-64 
22.1 15.3 
19.5 28.4 
22.0 12.8 

Age group 
20-24 25-34 35-44 
e256" Woe aoe 
23.7 °° Dee "bse 
34.9 33.8 . 35.6 
43.3 19.2 18.4 
20.9 ° ALG 3743 
2356: (3t.2>:' 3822 
16.3: 16,5 °4,3 
23.7 @.3. 198 


See source, table A, 
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ment Prospects," July 1964, pp. 1-23, and August 1964, pp. 150-179, re- 
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Muestreo. Buenos Aires, 1963. 
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nente de Seguridad, Secretarfa Tecnica. 
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1950-1961. CESS/St/1/2. Buenos Aires, 1963. 225 pp. 





Pan American Union. Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Informe del 
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les. (mimeo) OEA/Ser. H/XIII, 2 Septiembre 1964, Washington, D.C. 
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CHILE 
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visionales Obtenidos por Muestreo, San José, 1964, 
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les. (mimeo) OEA/Ser. H/XIII, 18 Septiembre 1964, Washington, D.C. 
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Pan American Union. Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Informe 
del Gobierno de Mexico a la Comisién Especial del CIES Sobre Asuntos La- 
borales. (mimeo) OEA/Ser. H/XIII, 2 Septiembre 1964. Washington, D.C. 
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Nicaragua, Ministerio de Economfa, Direccion General de Estad{stica y Censos. 
Censo General de Poblacidn--1950: Informe General. Vol. XVII. Managua, 


1954. 





----- - Censos_ 1963: Poblacién (Resultados de Tabulacion por Muestreo). 
Boletin No. 3. Managua, 1964, 
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PARAGUAY 
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Laborales. (mimeo) OEA/Ser. H/XIII, 2 Septiembre 1964. Washington, D.C. 





PERU 


Peru. Instituto Nacional de Planificacion. Direccion Nacional de Estad{s- 
tica y Censos. Sexto Censo Nacional de Poblacién, 2 de Julio de 1961: 
Resultados de Primera Prioridad. Lima, 1964. 








- Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio. Direccién Nacional de Estad{stica. 
Censo Nacional de Poblacion y Ocupacién, 1940. Vol. I. Lima, 1944, 





VENEZUELA 


Pan American Union. Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Informe 
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Laborales. (mimeo) OEA/Ser. H/XIII, 7 Octubre 1964, Washington, D.C. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








THE NETHERLANDS 


Developments in the Employment of 





Married Women in Industry. Two re- 
cent events mark a trend inthe Neth- 
erlands toward greater employment of 
married women. As one means of deal- 
ing with the shortage of labor, the 
secretary-general of the National 
Federation of Christian Workers 
(CNV), in awidely discussed tele- 
vision speech, stated that more women 
should enter the labor force asa 
matter of national economic necessi- 
ty. In addition, the country's larg- 
est single employer has made a spe- 
cial effort to hire married women 
for a new plant. These developments 
represent a departure from the once 
traditional attitude in the Nether- 
lands that married women should not 
work outside the home. In _ early 
1964, only about 20 percent of the 
labor force were women, about 90 
percent of them unmarried. In the 
past, greater participation of women 
in the country's economic life had 
been seriously advocated by only a 
small number of professional and 
business women, 

There are indications thata change 
may be under way. For example, 3 
years ago, the Government responded 
to a joint appeal by the main employ- 
er federations and amended tax leg- 
islation to exempt part of the income 
of working wives from taxation, Ear- 





lier, the Government had lifted a 
ban against employment of married 
women in the civil service and in 


public schools. More recently, a 
speech given on television early in 
1964 by the secretary-general of the 
CNV, the Protestant trade union fed- 
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eration, aroused widespread public 
attention. The union, in a statement 
on social principles issued 8 years 
ago, had taken a strict stand against 
the employment of married women on 
religious grounds; however, in 1963, 
the union declared that the decision 
should be up to the individual woman 
and her family. In his 1964 speech, 
the secretary-general took a strong 
stand for the entry of women into the 
labor force. His argument was based 
in part on anticipated shifts in the 
population which would subsequently 
leave fewer and fewer married girls 
in the working age group. He implied 
that, unless a different philosophy 
regarding working wives were adopted, 
the gap between the demand and supply 
of women workers would become ex- 
cessive, 

Official statistics appear to bear 
out his claim. In September 1964, 
there were 44,069 unfilled job open- 
ings for women, as compared with a 
registered female labor reserve of 


5,149. The figures were 39,282 and 
5,570, respectively, in the same 
month of 1963. (Job vacancies for 


men in September 1964 were about 
95,000, as compared withamale labor 
reserve of 20,000.) 

The second development involves an 
experiment by a large firm in staff- 
ing anew establishment'~ entirely 
with married women, The new plant, 
which makes hearing aids, is located 
near the Belgian border. The experi- 
ment originated from the fact that 
Belgian workers employed by the par- 
ent company were increasingly find- 
ing employment in their own country, 
where wages are somewhat higher, 
taxes lower, and travel time to work 

















shorter. Some Dutch workers are re- 
portedly also finding employment in 
Belgium, further intensifying the 
labor shortage in the area. In an 
attempt to find at least a partial 
solution, the company began to re- 
cruit married women. As an incentive, 
each woman is permitted to determine 
her work hours, at the time most con- 
venient for her, between 8 a.m. and 
5 pem., provided she works at least 
25 hours per week. In October 1964, 
the average weekly hours worked by 
the women employed at the plant were 
28.5, although a few of them worked 
the maximum 45 hours, currently the 
norm in the Netherlands. Minor but 
significant amenities, such as work 


benches with individual drawers for 
personal belongings, have been in- 
stalled. Social benefits given are 
the same as those applying to male 
workers. Gross hourly wages at this 
plant ranged from £1.2.18 (US$0.61) 
to £1.2.51 (US$0O.70), comparing fa- 
vorably with an average of about 
US$O.50 for women in metal fabrica- 
ting as of April 1963. The company 
does not hire women with children of 
preschool age unless care can be 
arranged; the husband's consent is 
also required before the wife is 
hired. There has been little turn- 
over, and the firm has plans for a 
"married women only" plant for radio 
assembling.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








CYPRUS 


Social Insurance Law Increases 


compared with CE300,000 (US$840,000) 
under the old law.--U.S. Embassy, 
Nicosia. 








Benefits Set in 1956. A Social In- 
surance Law, effective October 1964, 
raised both sickness and unemploy- 
ment benefits and widow's and old- 
age pensions by 50 percent over the 
amounts provided by a law of 1956 en- 
acted by the British administration. 
Allowances for dependents were also 
raised. Under the new law, contri- 
butions toward accident insurance 
will now be borne by the Government, 
as well as by employers and workers. 

The Minister of Labor and Social 
Insurance stated that the new law 
would affect about 210,000 workers 
and 300,000 dependents, which would 
amount to nearly all of the popula- 
tion. Annual contributions by the 
Government will reportedly amount to 


about CEl million (US$2,800,000), as 





PAKISTAN 


Manpower Plan for 1965-70. The 
total employment likely to be gener- 
ated during Pakistan's Third Five- 
Year Plan period (1965-70) is about 
4.5 million, principally through a 
rural works program, according to 
preliminary official Pakistani esti- 
mates. The Third Plan is within the 
framework of Pakistan's 20-year plan, 
which will attempt to attain full 
employment by 1985. The long-range 
plan includes a doubling of per ca- 
tita income and the creation of 27 
million new jobs. The planners pre- 
dict that these goals can be achieved 
by increasing production in modern 
industries by about 900 percent and 
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in the services sector by about 400 
percent, and by a doubling of agri- 
cultural production over the 20 
years.--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 





SYRIA 


Final Stage of Social Insurance 
Becomes Effective. According to the 
Syrian press, the Minister of Labor 
declared that the fourth and last 
stage of the country's social insur- 
ance program would be put into oper- 








ation as of the beginning of 1965. — 


In all, 208,500 workers in 35,963 
business concerns will be covered by 
the program, which offers protection 
in case of dismissal, permanent dis- 
ability caused by work accidents, and 
diseases. The first three stages of 
the program covered firms employing 
a labor force of over 50, 30 to 50, 
and 5 to 29 workers, respectively. 
The final stage includes firms em- 
ploying fewer than five workers.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Damascus. 











AFRICA 








REG IONAL 


ICFTU's African Regional Organiza- 
tion Meets. The executive board of 
the African Regional Organization 
(AFRO) of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
met in Lagos, Nigeria, November 1-2, 
1964, to review the current’ trade 
union situation in Africa. Particu- 
larly under discussion were pan- 
African trade unionism, problems con- 
cerning trade union training facili- 
ties, and the implications to free 
labor movements of the political 
policies adopted by some African 
Governments restricting trade union 
activity. Some 45 delegates and ob- 
servers attended the meeting. Par- 
ticipants included representatives 
of several International Trade Sec- 
retariats and Omer Becu, general 
secretary of the ICFIU. The chairman 
was Albert Mwamba, president of the 
General Federation of Labor of the 
Congo (Léopoldville). 

The board examined the essential 
characteristics of trade unionism in 
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Africa, noting especially the lack 
of continental unity, and appealed 
to "all democratic trade union or- 
ganizations" to form a common front 
with AFRO, "with a view to making 
representations at the pan-African 
level."' The board pledged its full 
support for pan-African cooperation 
as prescribed by the charter of the 
Organization for African Unity, signed 
by the heads of African states in 
May 1963. After reviewing the role 
that trade union training institu- 
tions were playing inthe development 
of viable unions, the board requested 
that the ICFTU relegate supervisory 
responsibility for the ICFTU's labor 
colleges in Africa to the AFRO. Re- 
garding the general labor-political 
situation in Africa, the board ex- 
pressed its concern over the "in- 
creasing tempo" by which some Afri- 
can Governments were’ restricting 
trade union activity and _ thereby 
curbing union efforts to improve the 
living conditions of the workers. 
According to the ICFTU, the AFRO 
comprises some 3 million organized 
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workers in 25 African countries. The 
executive board consists of nine per- 
sons representing the four geographic 
regions into which AFRO divides the 
continent: North, East, Central and 
Southern, and West. The Lagos meet- 
ing was the first convened by the ex- 
ecutive board since its election to 
office by the Fourth AFRO Conference, 
held at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, April 
8-12, 1964. (See Labor Developments 
Abroad, June 1964, p. 8.)--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Lagos, Nigeria. 











ILO Regional Seminar on Workers' 
Education Held. On November 16, 
1964, the International Labour Orga- 
nisation (ILO) held its second re- 
gional seminar in Africa on workers' 
education, The seminar, held at the 
University of Ibadan, Nigeria, was 
for English-speaking West Africans. 
Participants were from the eastern 
part of Cameroon, Gambia, Ghana, 
Liberia, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. 
Subject matter for the 4-week meeting 
included methods of organizing and 
evaluating workers' education pro- 








grams, teaching techniques, the prep- 
aration of study material, and the 
role of the ILO in the field of 
workers' education. 

The meeting was part of a_ l-year 
experimental ILO project, started in 
1964, to assist trade unions and 
workers' education groups in West 
and Central Africa in the development 
of workers' education programs. Un- 
der this project, a. team of three 
bilingual experts in the field of 
workers' education, headquartered at 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, are to organize 
three 4-week regional seminars. The 
first seminar was held earlier in 
1964 at Abidjan for French-speaking 
West Africans; the third, for French- 
speaking Central Africans, is to be 
held at Abidjan early in 1965. Be- 
tween seminars, the three experts 
are tovisit West and Central African 
countries and, at the request of and 
in collaboration with interested 
trade union groups, to organize edu- 
cational activities at national or 
local levels (i.e., seminars, con- 
ferences, evening classes, etc.).-- 
U.S. Consulate, Ibadan, Nigeria. 











FAR EAST 








HONG KONG 


Productivity Center and Council 
Established. On November 18, 1964, 
the Hong Kong Government announced 
plans to establish a Productivity 
Council and a Productivity Center, 
as recommended by the Working Com- 
mittee on Productivity established 
by the Governor of Hong Kong in March 
1964. The Committee's recommenda- 
tions were designed to foster "an 








ambitious and continuing program of 
productivity promotion" to insure 
that Hong Kong industry will remain 
competitive in world markets. 

The Productivity Council is to be 
made up of an equal number of Govern- 
ment and private members, under a 
Government chairman. The Productiv- 
ity Center, to be headed by a civil 
servant, will concern itself with 
providing (1) training for individ- 
uals and teachers, (2) management 
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consultants and technicians for in- 
dustry, and (3) special services to 
small industries. The Center will 
coordinate the work of local private 
bodies interested in promoting pro- 
ductivity and will maintain contact 
with appropriate international agen- 
cies, such as the Asian Productivity 
Organization, which Hong Kong joined 
in the summer of 1963. A research 
section and atechnical library serv- 
ice will be established in the Center. 
Keen interest in the proposed Pro- 
ductivity Center has been’ shown by 
the more progressive Chinese busi- 
nessmen and by Hong Kong Government 
senior officials. According to one 
Hong Kong Government official, one 
of the Center's chief tasks will be 
the rationalization of themany small 
factories and cottage industries 
without increasing their costs of 
production. One of the possible pro- 
grams, according to this official, 
is a "county agent" type extension 
system to teach modern accounting 
and production techniques and thus 
reduce some of the present expenses 
causing a high bankruptcy rate.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Hong Kong. 





MALAYSIA . 


Rural Development Agency Becomes 
Nationwide. The scope of the activ- 
ities of the Rural Industrial Devel- 
opment Authority (RIDA) of the Min- 
istry of National Development, orig- 
inally operating in the States of 
Malaya only, were extended in the 
fall of 1964 to all of Malaysia, 
which includes Sabah, Sarawak, and 
Singapore. The RIDA seeks to improve 
the economic status of the rural pop- 
ulation through programs such as the 
development of small rural industry 





by means of loans, scholarships, and 
direct training.--U.S, Embassy, Kuala 


Lumpur. 








SOUTH VIET-NAM 


Civil Servants' Wages Increased. 
A series of decrees raised the salary 
and cost-of-living allowances of 
civil service employees and military 
personnel effective November 1, 1964. 
This is the first increase for civil 
service employees since 1953. The 
increases do not apply to employees 
of Government-owned enterprises such 
as the railroad company. One decree 
provides for a 10-percent increase 
in the basic wage for all civil ser- 
vants. For civil service employees 
in the lower grades, the basic wage 
represents slightly more than half 
of their take-home pay. The other 
half is made up primarily of family 
allowances, 

Another decree fixes the cost-of- 
living allowance for the three high- 
est categories of the civil service 
according to the location of their 
assignment. For those employed in 





‘the provinces of the Central Lowlands 


(from Tuy Hoa to Quang Tri), in the 
Highlands, and in the provinces of 
the Southern Lowlands (Phuoc Thanh, 
Phuoc Long, and Con Son), the monthly 
allowance is VN$1,400 (VNS$1=USSO, 14) 
for the employee and VN$420 for his 
wife and each of his children up to 
five. The respective allowances in 
all other provinces are VN$1,200 and 
VN$350. 

A third decree provides that sal- 
aries of temporary civil service em- 
ployees are to be computed monthly, 
on the basis of 30days to the month, 
and that the minimum monthly family 
allowance paid to temporary workers 
shall be VN$300 for the wife and 
VN$100 for each child (with no maxi- 
mum number of children as a basis 
for the allowance). 

The 10-percent increase in basic 
wages is regarded by the civil serv- 
ice employees as inadequate to cover 
the rise in the cost of living that 
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has occurred since 1953. The ex- 
clusion of employees in the public 
sector of the economy has also given 
rise to discontent. The leaders of 
the Vietnamese Confederation of Labor 
(CVT), which has some affiliates that 
are members of the International 
Trade Secretariats and which is it- 
self an affiliate of the Internation- 
al Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions (CISC), are apprehensive about 
the 10-percent increase because of 
the expectation that it will cause a 
rise in the cost of living for all 
workers and thus further reduce the 
already low purchasing power of wages 
in the private sector of the economy. 
These leaders are hopeful that a sys- 
tem of periodic adjustments in the 
salaries of civil service and mili- 


tary personnel will be established 
in order to prevent increases in 
prices.--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 





High Council of Civil Service Es- 
tablished. The Prime Minister decreed 
the creation of a High Council of 
the Civil Service, charged with 
making recommendations on important 
civil service matters, especially 
assignments, promotions, and pay. 
The Council is to be presided over 
either by the Prime Minister, by the 
Minister in charge of the Civil 
Service, or the latter's represent- 
ative. The Council will include 
each Minister, or his representative, 
and one delegate from each Ministry, 
elected by the civil servants.--U.S. 


Embassy, Saigon. 
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BRAZIL 


Economic Aspects of Wage Negotia- 
tions Reported in Sao Paulo. The 











Federal Government's National Wage 
Policy Council, in decrees of June 
and September 1964, established a 
formula for calculating wage adjust- 
ments for employees of Government- 
owned and mixed enterprises. The 
adjustments are reportedly equivalent 
to an increase of 80 percent over the 
previous year. The formula was in- 
tended to limit new wage increases 
so as toyield an average real income 
during the ensuing year equal to the 
average real wage during the period 
July 1962 to June 1964, plus a small 
allowance for increased productivity. 
Specifically, the policy was appli- 
cable to employees in Federal Govern- 


ment agencies and corporations, pub- 
lic service concessionaires, and 
enterprises subsidized by the Federal 
Government and its agencies. A Gov- 
ernment circular subsequently recom- 
mended that the formula be applied 
also to workers in private _ enter- 
prise. In addition, the Government 
adopted a strong position against the 
practice, widespread since 1963, of 
including in l-year wage contracts a 
provision for automatic increases at 
the end of 6 months, to compensate 
for future rises in living costs. 

In the Sao Paulo area, most of the 
important wage contracts covering 
significant numbers of workers are 
negotiated during the last quarter 
of the year. Most unidns opened ne- 
gotiations in the fall of 1964 with 
demands for wage increases ranging 
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from 100 to 120 percent, a higher 
minimum wage (in the range of 75,000 
to 80,000 cruzeiros), and wage in- 
creases every 6months to cover high- 
er costs of living. The increase 
in the cost of living over the year, 
as reported in the index of the 
Municipal Government of Sao Paulo, 
was 85.7 percent. 

The metalworkers, as the largest 
single group of industrial workers, 
traditionally set the pattern for 
other industries. In this instance, 
after protracted negotiations between 
the union and employers had ended in 
a stalemate, the Sado Paulo Regional 
Labor Court, on November 6, decreed 
an 83-percent increase over wage 
levels of the previous year, up to a 
specified monthly maximum, and amin- 
imum monthly wage of 65,000 cruzei- 
ros. The court declined to provide 
for future automatic increases for 
the cost of living during the term 
of the l-year contract. Similar con- 
tracts were adopted for other major 
occupational groups. While in the 
case of most industries, the in- 
creases exceeded by a few percentage 
points the settlement allegedly fa- 
vored by the Federal Government (80- 
percent), in many of the larger in- 
dustries (for example, those employ- 
ing commercial and textile workers) 
the wage increases fell slightly un- 
der the increase in the Sd@o Paulo 
cost-of-living index. 

Unlike previous years, the last 
quarter of 1964was noteworthy for an 
almost complete absence of strikes 
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stemming from wage negotiations, in 
part as a consequence of the Govern- 
ment intervention of certain unions 
following the takeover of the Govern- 
ment by the military in April 1964. 
A 2-day strike of brewery workers, 
resolved by the Regional Labor Court 
which decreed an 88-percent increase 
over the previous year's wage levels, 
became the first legal work stoppage 
over wage negotiations in the Sao 
Paulo area since the revolution in 
April. 

A byproduct of the wage negotia- 
tions was the interest reportedly ex- 
pressed among some labor leaders in 
reviving the Inter-Union Department 
of Statistics and Social Economic 
Studies, defunct since before the 
revolution, Interest in the organi- 
zation's revival stems from the 
union's need for reliable data on 
cost of living, productivity, pro- 
duction costs, and profit increases, 
as a base for future negotiations. 

Experts hold the view that the 
above wage increases will not mater- 
ially endanger the Federal Govern- 
ment's efforts to contain the in- 
flation, especially in view of the 
elimination of future automatic cost- 
of-living increases from the new 
contracts. It is generally antici- 
pated, however, that a continued rise 
in the cost of living will represent 
a significant reduction in the work- 
ers' realwages, leading to the prob- 
ability that thewage issue may again 
become a problem after 6 months.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Sd&o Paulo. 
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